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and probably it was not in him to do so. It is
easy, however, to understand his point of view.
He distrusted their power of taking a broad
view of the military situation; he distrusted
their ability to keep their information to them-
selves; he distrusted their fertility of ideas,
their passion for short cuts and long ways
round, their unprofessional judgment. As his
quarrel with Curzon had shown in India, he
was no match in debate with clever civilians,
and he would not risk his opinion against theirs
in a battle of words.
The twenty-one months of the war had taught
him much. He had been subjected to con-
tinuous badgering and baiting in the Cabinet
and to public criticism in the Press, but the
total result was to enhance his prestige in the
eyes of the country. The new experience tried
his temper to some extent, yet those who were
closest to him in the War Office found him
easier to work with towards the end than he
had been at first He had learned something
of his power and something of his limitations.
While confidence in his own judgment re-
mained undiminished he had learned that staff
work, in the fullest sense of the word, was in-
dispensable for the conduct of a world war.
Though he held the confidence of the army he
had never been in close touch with it till
Robertson came to the War Office as Chief of
the Imperial General Staff. Robertson had a
deep knowledge of the personal factor from
the highest to the lowest rank, and was in every
way an organizer Afraid of nobody, he was
outspoken in his views. He could have saved